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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
DISOBEDIENCE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, | 


‘‘Advice,”’ said Susan Hamilton to her cousin | 
Charlotte Shirly, with a toss of the head and cur! | 
of the lip, which always betokens a certain degree | 
of irritation, ‘‘ how I do wish Miss Allen would 
keep her advice till it is asked for.” 

‘* My dear Susan,”’ said Charlotte. 

‘** My dear Susan,’ with that meek look too— 
you are just fit to be led, Charlotte—now I own I 
like to guide myself, and please myself, and I 
think Iam quite old enough to do it.” 

‘‘And wise enough, Susan?” asked Charlotte, 
with an arch smile playing upon her lip. 

** If I am not, you will allow I suppose that it 
is nobody’s concern but my own.” 

‘* T will allow no such thing, my dear, because 
it is not true,” answered Charlotte smiling. ‘‘ If 
we get into difficulties, or make ourselves ridicu- 
lous, by our own folly or wilfulness, or impru- 
dence, it certainly is our friends’ concern, as well 
as our own.” 

‘* Well, it is not Miss Allen’s at least.” 

‘Pardon me, Susan, if I cannot agree with you. 
It is for Miss Allen’s interest and credit that we | 
behave well—but that is too selfish a motive to | 
weigh much with her,—she loves us, and ’tis for) 
our own sakes she wishes us to do right.” 

‘*May be so. I shan’t stay to dispute the 
matter now, for I told the pedlar boy to wait outside | 
the gate, and I am in haste to go and complete my 
bargain.”’ 

** Surely, dear Susan oi 

‘* Spare your remonstrances until I have made 
my purchase—they will have just as much influ- 
ence then as now,” said Susan as she left the 
hall in which the dialogue had been held. 

Charlotte turned mournfully about and went to 
join some ofher companions, who werewalking inthe 
garden. Ina few minutes Susan came towards 
them bearing in her hand the article she had 
just bought. 

** Look girls,” she exclaimed, as soon as she 
came within call, ‘‘ is not this handkerchief beau- 
tiful. Even you will acknowledge now, Charlotte, 
that I have done better to purchase such a pretty 
thing, than I should have done to have followed 
Miss Allen’s advice and let it alone.” 

‘*¥ou bought it of the pedlar, who was dis- 
playing his wares in the hall,” said half a dozen 
voices, at once, ‘‘ we saw him when we passed 
through it to come here; but as Miss Allen does 
not like to have us talk, or bargain with such peo- 
ple, we did not stop.” 

_ “Yes, she told me so; and she advised me par- 
ticularly against getting this, because she said it 
was not worth half what the boy asked for it.” 

** Then how could you get it?” asked one of the 
young ladies, in a tone which brought the color to 
Susan’s cheeks. 

** Why I thought it pretty and cheap; besides I | 
have surely a right to spend my own money as I 
please.’’ 

‘*Yet it would be wise to endeavor to spend it use- 
fully, would it not? my dear cousin?”’ saidCharlotte. 

** What a fuss about two dollars,’’ exclaimed 
Susan, turning pettishly away. 

*“Two dollars!” said Catharine Medway, a 
young lady uncommonly well skilled in muslins, 
silks, and laces, as she raised her eyes from an 
earnest examination ot the article in question.— 
“‘ Did the honést pedlar persuade you to give two 
dollars for this flimsy cobweb of a thing? it is not 


























-her?”’ 


worth two shillings—it will hardly bear its own 
weight; and this delicate pink will look like a 
faded leaf in autumn, before you have worn it half 
a dozen times.” 

«Tt is real sewing silk, asI will prove to you,” 
sail Susan seizing it so eagerly that it was torn 
nearly across before Catharine was aware that she 
ought to relinquish it. 

‘*That rent sufficiently proves it, my dear,” 
answered Catharine with a good-humored smile. 
‘© Come, you had better own you have been sadly 
cheated, and learn to take advice in future.” 

Susan was too much mortified to answer, and 
Charlotte kindly took her arm and led her away 
from the circle of smiling girls. 

There would be no end to the enumeration of 
the troubles and vexations, to which Susan’s high 
opinion of her own judgment and love of her own 
way continually exposed her. We shall there- 
fore select but two or three instances, trusting they 
will be enough to show our readers, that the young 
do not know how to guide themselves so well as 
they sometimes think they do, and that their only 
path of safety, as well of duty, is, to yield ready 
and cheerful obedience to the counsel which their 
parents and guardians in wisdom and kindness 
give them. 

Susan was walking one evening, just after sun- 
set, by the banks of a river which wound through 
the village, with two or three of the younger girls 
belonging to the school, when they discovered a 
small boat drawn cluse tothe shore. Susan in- 
stantly proposed getting into it, and just rowing a 
few yards. The children with her, thoughtless of 
danger as children usually are, ard trusting too, 
implicitly, to one so much their elder, with noisy 
and joyful exclamations agreed to the proposal. 
Accordingly, she loosed the boat from ite fasten- 
ings, and in a few minutes they were gliding mer- 
rily over the calm clear waters. But this did not 
last long. Susan soon found that the management 
of a boat was a more difficult undertaking than 
she supposed, or, that her own powers were not 
so great as she had thought them. The boat 
reached the current of the stream, and began to 
move fast—fast—very fast—the cheeks of the 
young passengers grew pale, and the oar dropped 
from Susan’s powerless hand. They sat looking 
at each other a few minutes in speechless terror, 
and then began exclamations of unavailing repent- 
ance and regret. ‘‘ Oh, what shall we do! Oh, 
what will become of us! Oh, how I wish I had 
not come to the river! Oh, how I wish I hadn’t 
got into the boat! Oh, what will Miss Allen say 
to us, when she finds out we have disobeyed 
Susan heard all this with a bitter feeling 
of self reproach; she saw they looked to her for 
hope and comfort, but how could she speak of 
either; she knew they were rapidly passing the 
cultivated fields, and must soon be borne beyond 
the hope of being seen or heard by the inhabitants 
of the village. ‘*Can I do nothing to stop the 
progress of the boat, orjto turn it towards the 
shore?’’ said she to herself. As the thought passed 
through her mind she espied a long narrow bit of 
board, in the bottom of the boat; she seized it with 
the intention of making it supply the place of the 
oar she had lost. But in vain she exerted all her 
strength to turn her little bark towards the land, 
her unskilful strokes only sent it more rap- 
idly onward. 

The distress of the young voyagers amounted 
almost to agony, as they saw themselves leaving 
the scenes with which they were familiar. One of 
them sprang forward with outstretched arms, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Pray, pray Susan, don’t go any fur- 
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ther.” The light boat rocked with the incautious 
movement, the child tottered and fell into the wa- 
ter, and Susan in reaching forward to save her 
nearly overturned it. But He who always watches 
over us, even when we are unmindful of his care, 
caused the boat at that instant totouch alittle island, 
which rose in the middle of the stream, and which in 
the general alarm had been unobserved. Susan suc- 
ceeded in reaching the little girl’s dress, she raised 
her in her arms, and the shivering and terrified 
group gladly stepped upon the land again. When 
they had stripped the dripping child, and each 
one parted with some part of her own dress to re- 
place the wet garments, they had Icisure to think 
of their situation. 

Clustering about poor Susan, the cause of all 
their troubles, Harriet Ogden inquired in a mourn- 
ful tone, ‘‘ Must we stay here all night, Susan?” 

**T am afraid so,’’ answered Susan with a 
heavy sigh. 

‘* In this dismal place, with no food to eat, and 
no beds to sleep in,” said Sarah Brown with tear- 
full eyes. ‘‘ Oh, Susan! how could you tempt us 
to the river, when you knew Miss Allen had for- 
bidden us to go there.” 

Susan, who felt for the time completely hum- 
bled, did not, according to her usual custom, say 
one word to excuse herself, but quite overwhelm- 
ed with their lonely and helpless situation, she 
covered her face with her hands and burst into 
tears. But though wilful and conceited, she was 
not weak, she soon dried her eyes, and for the 
sake ofthe poor children, tried to speak cheerfully. 

** Oh! Susan how dark it is,’ whispered Har- 
riet Ogden, as if afraid of the sound of her 
own voice. 

‘*The moon will be up soon, my dear,’’ answer- 
ed Susan. 

** Susan, I am very cold, and my feet are all 
wet,’’ said Sarah. 

‘*How did you get them wet, my dear?” 

‘* Why, there was water in the bottom of the 
boat, and I stepped into it.”’ 

** Well, you shall put on my stockings, and then 
we will run about, and try to get warm.” 

Two hours passed heavily away. They heard 
the village bell and knew it was nine o’clock. 
‘* How many hours will it be to morning,” asked 
Harriet. 

Susan was about to answer, when she thought 
she heard voices, and a minute afterwards her 
own name loudly pronounced at a distance; she 
listened earnestly ; again she heard it, and she rais- 
ed her own voice to the utmost inreply. She soon 
saw by the moon-light, figures moving upon the 
banks of the river; ‘‘ Susan Hamilton,” was reit- 
erated by some one of them; she answered—and 
the words ‘‘ They are here,’”’ passed rapidly from 
mouth to mouth. The men quickly collected up- 
on the bank opposite the island, and after a short 
consultation, one of them fearlessly plunged into 
the stream, and soon reached the boat. With an 
axe and bit of plank which he found in it, he made 
an oar, and placing the girls. upon the seats, a few 
strokes of his nervous and practised arm turned 
the light vessel in the desired direction and sent 
it dancing over the waters. Susan watched for a 
few minutes with deep interest the measured dash 
of the oar, and then raising her head said, ‘‘ It 
seems very easy to row and guide a boat; why 
could not I do it?” 

‘*Because you didn’t know how,” answered the 
boatman bluntly; ‘‘ I’m used tothe water and 
manage a boat as easily as you can a pair of 
scissors; but how I should look, cutting up cam- 
bric or hemming a ruffle! Take my advice, Miss, 
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and never meddle with what you don’t know any 
thing about, or disobey your school-mistress, as I 
hear you have, again.” . j 
Susan dropped her head, and continued silent 
until she found herself in the presence of Miss 
Allen and the young ladies belonging to the 


this act of disobedience were sufficient punish- 
ment; and she dismissed the girls to their rooms, 
with the single request, that they would for the 
future believe, she had sufficient reasons for 
whatever restrictions she Jaid upon them, and obey 
them accordirgly. Their sufferings were not 
yet ended, however; they all took cold from wet 
feet and long exposure to the night air, and for 
several days nauseous medicines, aching heads, 
and racking coughs constantly reminded them of 
their fault. Susan made many good resolutions 
during her illness; she often said to herself while 
holding her throbbing head, I will never be wilful 
or disobedient again. And why did she forget 
her good resolutions? and why did she yield to 
her besetting sin, so easily, and so soon? My 
dear young friends I will tell you. She made the 
resolutions in her own strength; in her own 
strength she determined to overcome that besetting 
sin. Instead of praying to our Father which art 
in Heaven, ‘‘ Father wilt Thou keep me from this 
great sin, into which I so often fall; wilt Thou 
enable me to submit my will to the will of my su- 
periors, and always yield them cheerful obedi- 
ence,” she thought, ‘‘ J will keep myself from it; 
I will always be obedient in future.” 

She did not, however, go back immediately to 
her old habit. For several weeks, if one of the 
scholars said Miss Allen does not like to have us 
do so, she desisted. At length, however, she be- 
gan to allow herselfin little things which she knew 
Miss Allen and even her mother would not ap- 
prove—and from little things, every body acquain- 
ted with human nature knows the step is easy to 
great ones. Susan at home had often indulged 
herself in reading in bed; when her mother dis- 
covered the practice, she had so strongly forbid- 
den it, that while with her, Susan durst not re- 
peat it; but now, notwithstanding her cousin’s re- 
monstrances, who slept in the room with her, she 
commenced the dangerous custom again. After 
school one day, Charlotte asked, and obtained 
permission to spend the night with a young friend 
in the village. Susan left to herself, indulged in 
her favorite pleasure much longer than usual—so 
long that she sunk to sleep with the open book in 
her hand, and the light standing beside her upon 
the bed. In the middle of the night one of the 
girls in the adjoining room, was awakened by a 
strong smell of smoke; she instantly aroused the 
young lady with her, and then proceeded to dis- 
cover the cause. Upon opening Susan’s door, 
they found her room filled with smoke, the cover- 





judging foranyself, as you or Miss Allen were of 
school. Miss Allen thought the consequences of | judging for me. 





would forgive me,” said Susan. Then after an 
interval of deep thought, she continued, ‘‘ Moth- 
er, while I was too ill to talk I thought a great 
deal. I thought how very wicked, as well as fool- 
ish I had been, to suppose I {was as capable of 


I was not wise enough to be 
sensible of my own ignorance. But I think I see 
it now, mother; my Father in heaven has shown 
itto me; He has shown me my sins too, and I 
believe He has enabled me to repent of them, and 
has pardoned them all for his dear Son’s sake; 
and I do trust He will keep me from falling into 
them again.” 

We cannot describe the mother’s joy to hear 
words like these from her beloved daughter; but 
mothers can imagine it. Susan at last recovered, 
and is, what those last words of hers which we 
have recorded, give hope she will be, humble, 
pious, useful, obedient» And if our young read- 
ers improve by our little tale, as we earnestly hope 
they may, they will beeome more humble, more 
difident of themselves, and more obedient to 
their superiors. 

Stockbridge. F. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
s* Rachel Weeping for her Children.’ 


Smyrna, Serr. 27, 1833. 
My Dear Young Friends,—In my walk this 
morning, I passed by one of the Turkish burying 
grounds. Perhaps you may have read in the 





journals of travellers and missionaries what a beau- 
tiful appearance these give to oriental cities. They 
are planted very thickly with cypresses, which is a 
tall evergreen tree like the poplar in shape, and 
somewhat like the spruce and hemlock in its leaves. 
During the heat of the day, their close branches 
make a cool and refreshing shade, from which the 
cooing of the turtle dove is often heard. 


tered stone, which separated this cemetry from 
the street, my attention was attracted by the 
moaning voice of a Turkish woman, who was 
drawing water from a deep well, by the way-side. 
When she had filled her vessel, she came to the 
chasm and step in the wall where I was sitting, 
and with uncovered face, (which you know is 
contrary to the usual practice) and neglected 
dress, hurried by to a fresh grave. It seemed to 
have been covered but yesterday, and at the head 
and foot two little cypresses were planted. These 
she watered from her pitcher, and afterwards 
sprinkled the whole grave, groaning piteously all 
the while. - 
As she returned, I asked her kindly what friend 
was buried there, when she replied in the same 





ing of her bed, and even‘the pillow upon which 
her head rested, in flames, while she Jay in adeep 
sleep, utterly unconscious of her fearful situation. 
The cries of the terrified girls broke her slumbers; 
in her alarm, she sprang through the flames to the 
floor; her night dress took fire, and before it could 
be extingnished, Susan was dreadfully burned. 
More efficient assistance soon arrived, and the fire 
was subdued without doing much damage. But 
Susan’s sufferings were long and severe. The 
mother she had disobeyed was sent for, and ar- 
rived the next day, and with all a mother’s devo- 
ted, untiring love, watched over her suffering 
daughter. Charlotte too gave every moment she 
could spare to her poor cousin. One day, after 
Susan began to get better and was permitted to 
converse a little, she said, ‘‘Oh, mother! Oh, 
Charlotte! I do not deserve this kindness from 
you both: I do not deserve Miss Allen’s kind- 
ness; I do not deserve kindness fram any body. 
How conceited, and obstinate, and disobedient I 
have been. Mother, will you forgive me, do you 
think Miss Allen will forgive me???” Mrs. Ham- 


ilton assured her of her own forgiveness, and of 


affecting strain, ‘‘ My Child!’ I gave her a small 
piece of money, a common mode of sympathizing 


Children of happy, evangelized America! 


the great Mahomnredan cities? 


of the blessed God through the earth? 
Affectionately yours, Jostan Brewer. 
P. S. Sept. 28. 





her belief that Miss Allen would forgive her too. 
“You are both so good that I felt sure you 


As I rested for a moment on the wall of plas-: 


with the poor mourner, and walked away rejoic- 
ing in the strength and loveliness of maternal af- 
fection, but lamenting still more that the grave 
of this and ten thousand other ignorant Mahome- 


you have pitied and prayed for the Greeks, per- 
haps some of you will be inclined to contribute 
little sums towards opening aschool for the Turks, 
At least do not fail to remember them in your 
prayers. 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the S.S. Treasury. 
A PIOUS LITTLE GIRL. 


Let me tell my young friends something about 
a sabbath school scholar, that I visited the other 
day. AndTI hope, if they approve of what is re- 
lated respecting her, that they will be induced to 
imitate her example; for it will be of no benefit 
to us to hear or read concerning good persons, un- 
less we strive to become like them. 

This little girl was about seven years of age. 
She was very fond of going to Sabbath school.— 
And what do you suppose made her desirous of 
going? Was it merely that she might see: other 
children, or to show her finedress? No: this did 
not seem to be her intention. She loved her Bi- 
ble, and she desired to hear it explained. She 
was not like those children, who as soon as they 
are out of the school, forget all their instructions. 
She often asked questions at home, about: serious 
things, and seemed to be desirous of getting all 
the information she could upon the subject of re- 
ligion. And nothing pleased her more, than to 
have Christians converse with her respecting her 
immortal interests. . 

Many children in the Sabbath school seem to 
think, if we may judge by their conduct, that they 
have no interest in the prayer of the superinten- 
dent, or of him who leads inthe devotions. They 
imagine that this part of the services belongs 
wholly to him. They, therefore, feel at liberty 
to spend the time in gazing about or whispering 
to their companions. Now this is exceedingly 
offensive to God. Itis mocking him. When any 
one prays in the school, all the children should 
join with him in their minds. This they profess 
to do, when they rise. To show you what an 
interest this little girl felt in the prayer of the su- 
perintendent, I will relate a fact that occurred not 
long since. One Sabbath, a little while ago, she 
came home in tears, and appeared inconsolable. 
When the cause of her grief was found out, it ap- 
peared that she had misunderstood an expression 
in the prayer of the superintendent. He prayed 
that some wicked children, who had been playing 
in the school, might not go to hell. She, not 
hearing the little word not, thought that the super- 
intendent prayed that they might go to hell. She 
was deeply afflicted till she was convinced of her 
mistake. How many little children seem not to 
care whether their Christian friends pray for them 
or-not; and are so inattentive during prayer in the 
school, that they would not be able to tell whether 
the superintendent prayed that they might go to 
hell or to heaven. 

Many little children think that if they do not 
steal or lie, or commit some very wicked act, they 
are not sinners, and therefore have no need to 





tans within a half hours walk of my dwelling, had 
not been blessed with the hopes of the gospel. 
Can 
you not send Tracts and Bibles and teachers and 
missionaries sufficient to enlighten at least one of 
) Will you not 
bear your part in spreading the glorious gospel 


I have again climbed the hill 
to-day, and find the grave of which I spoke, moist- 
ened afresh, and the disconsolate mother still 
hovering around the last resting place of her child. 
Yet weep not with her for the dead, who are gone 
beyond the reach of hope; but have pity on the 
living. Can nothing be done for the children of|to him in prayer, and sought pardon for her offen- 
100,000 Mahometans in this single city? Our 
missionary brother, Mr. Jetter, has already two 











pray to Ged for forgiveness. But this little girl 
did not think so. Though she was obedient and 
very correct in her outward deportment, yet she 
felt that she had wicked thoughts and feelings. 
\She knew that God looked at the heart; and that 
if she did not love him with all her heart, she was 
asinner. One day she was very much distressed 
in view of this, and wept very freely. And so 
great was her distress, because she had felt that 
she offended God, that she could not eat her sup- 
per. She went away to her chamber with a sor- 
rowful countenance, to grieve before God, on ac- 
count of her sins.‘ But after she had been by 
herself for some time, she came back with a smile 
of satisfaction playing on her countenance, saying, 
‘* God is not angry withmenow.” She had gone 


ces, and she felt that he had forgiven her; and 
her bosom swelled with a joy, which prayerless 

















time to introduce the Scriptares. 


Turkish schools begun, into which he hopes with 
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children never feel. 
Do you wish, my young friends, to be thus hap- 
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py? Then go like her and confess, with sorrow, 
our sins to God. Go to him in this way, till 
ou feel that God has forgiven your sins. Re- 
member that you all need forgiveness as much as 
this little girl. And if you do not seek, like 
her, the pardon of your offences from God, you 
will be banished forever from his presence. But 


if you sincerely grieve because you have offended | 


the best of Beings, and earnestly implore his for- 

giveness, he will pardon all your sins, smile upon 
ou here, and take you at last to dwell forever 
with him in heaven. Cc. G. W. 


—_—_— 











THE NURSERY. 








‘¢I FORGOT IT.” 

How much harm is occasioned by those three 
litle words. Let me enumerate a few instances, 
that have fallen under my own experience, hoping 
they may serve as corrections to those who are 
so heedless that they are often obliged to plead 
the excuse named above. A widow lady in this 
city had two children: the youngest was taken 
ill; and the mother, thinking she knew some medi- 
cine which would procure it relief, if administered 
seasonably, enjoined upon her other child, to go 
to the apothecary, and return with it before school. 
But he overtook one of his playmates, who was in 
afrolicksome humor, and he joined him in his 
sport. The consequence was, that he entirely 
forgot his errand, nor did it occur to him, till the 
middle of the forenoon in school, when, having 
his lesson to get, the instructer, not knowing the 
urgency of the case, did not heed his request to 
go home, thinking it only a trifling excuse to omit 
his usual recitation. The mother waited anxious- 
ly at home for the arrival of the drugs, until her 
little patient grew worse; when she was forced to 
togo herself, and call upon a neighbor to sit by 
the child in her absence: but the medicine did not 
operate favorably, and when the physician arrived, 
said he, ‘* Had you given this medicine in the 
earliest stage of the disease, the result would proba- 
bly have been as you expected.”” ‘The woman re- 
plied, ‘My son forgot it.’ The child had a linger- 
ing fitof sickness. His forgetful brother must have 
suffered much too; for carelessness produces, in 
its effects, greater anguish than mere bodily pain. 
An aching heart is harder to endure than an 
aching head. I have seen other instances which 
occasioned great mortification. A boy once en- 
tired a school after making a coal fire. The tra- 
ses of his morning’s occupation, were visibly ap- 
parent in his face, as well as hands. The schol- 
ars shrugged up their shoulders, and touched each 
other, and laughed. The instructer saw the cause, 
and inquired, Why did you not wash your face, 
this morning, William? ‘I forgot it, sir,”’ said 
the mortified boy, and he was accordingly sent 
home to wash himself. Another instance occurs 
tomy mind, which is quite ludicrous, A boy of 
Very superior talents ha@ assigned him one of the 
first parts at a public exhibition. He would have 
acquitted himself with honor; but casting his eye 
towards his feet, he unfortunately observed that 
on one leg was a black stocking, and upon the 
other a clean white one. He was heedless when 
dressing, and ‘‘ forgot” to change both the stock- 
ings. Tt flashed upon his mind like an electric 
shock:—he was so confused he forgot his piece, 
and went to his seat. There are many such in- 
stances daily occurring. A little attention: would 
remedy this defect; and if neglected in youth, its 
effects in manhood expose us to twice the morti- 
fication it does in early life.--[Juvenile Repository. 
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SOPHIA CAROLINE BAKER. 

This child died in Portland, Me. March 6th, 1828, 
aged 12 years. The circumstance which led to her 
death was truly affecting. About six weeks pre- 
vious to her decease, while at school, her clothes 
took fire—and every exertion was made to extin- 
guish the flames, but through alarm and fear, it 











was not accomplished till she was severely burnt. | fect of excessive light: so that it can gaze on the 


| blazing sun, without being dazzled. The bill is 
she lingered in great distress till death terminated | 


She was carried into a neighboring house, where 


her sufferings. 

During the latter part of her sickness, Sophia’s 
mind was much exercised with a preparation for 
death. Her instructress, who was a pious wo- 
man, had often told her pupils of the worth of 
prayer—but that it availed nothing, unless it pro- 
ceeded from the heart. Sophia was afraid that 
she did not pray from the heart. 

‘I should be the happiest creature in the world,’ 
she said, ‘if I could have achange of heart.’ And 
she thought she had not experienced such a change 
because she was unwilling to die. 

At her particular request, many pious people 
called to converse and pray with her; and she ap- 
peared to be much engaged in secret prayer for 
several days, when she gave good evidence of 
having experienced the change which she so 
much desired. 

She called with earnestness to one of her par- 
ents, and said, ‘I am almost willing to die,’ but 
immediately added, ‘ I am willing to die.’ 

She was asked, ‘Are you not willing to wait God’s 
time, and to submit yourself to his disposal?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘and I am willing to live 
too; and I believe this is in answer to prayer.’ 

From this time she manifested the fullest as- 
surance that her peace was made with God—an 
assurance that seemed to fill her heart with joy 
and thankfulness. She requested her friends not 
to pray that she might recover; but to pray 
that she might have an easy death, and retain 
her reason to the last; and those who witness- 
ed her death, were satisfied, that this prayer was 
answered. 

About two hours before her departure, she 
called each member of the family separately, and 
several particular friends who were present, and 
wished to kiss them. She then exhorted several 
members of the family to repent and live holy 
lives, saying, ‘I love you all, and hope to meet 
you in heaven.’ 

She expressed a great desire that her young 
friends and connections might be told, that it was 
her dying request, they would repent and become 
Christians. 

A few minutes before she expired, she in- 
quired if any one present could sing, adding, 
‘I want to sing praises to the Lord; O, if I 
could sing!’ 

Several hymns were sung, in which she attempt- 
ed to join, with much animation. She was enabled 
to articulate, 

‘Come Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove,’ 
but her voice faltered on the last word—and 
she died. 

‘Pruly, in the midst of life we are in death. Jn 
no place or situation are we sure that death is not 
aiming his fatal dart. Then, how very necessary 
it is, that we should be always prepared to die. 

The body of little Sophia was carried into the 
meeting house, where a solemn and affecting ad- 
dress was pronounced to the children and youth 
who were present, by the late Rev. Mr. Jenkins, 
after which her remains were deposited in the 
house appointed for all the living.--[ §. S. Instructor. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE GOLDEN EAGLE, 


The Golden Eagle is among the largest and 
most powerful of birds. It is about three feet 
long, and seven and an half feet from the tip of 
one wing to that of the other. The female is lar- 
ger than the male. The Golden Eagle is found 
in all the cold and temperate regions of the north- 
ern hemisphere, and takes up its abode in wild, 
desert, and mountainous districts, far from the 
abode of man. It is a solitary bird, and it is very 
rare to see more than one ata time. It is seen 
taking its “ey flight over the tops of the highest 
mountains. ‘The eye of the Eagle has four lids, 
te defend it from outward injury, and from the ef- 





strong, sharp, and crooked; the legs are covered 
with feathers, and the toes with scales; the claws 
are very strong and much hooked. Its general 
color is a dark brown. 

~The Eagle builds its nest on some high rock, 
under the shelter of a crag, where human feet can 
hardly reach. The nest is composed of several 
layers of strong twigs, five or six feet long, firmly 
wattled together. This nest is inhabited by the 
same pair during life. The female lays two eggs 
of adirty white color, with reddish spots; and 
breeds but once a year. The Eagle lives one 
hundred years. It strongly resembles the lion or 
tiger in its savage ferocity and strength. It preys 
on the larger birds, rabbits, hares, lambs, kids, 
&c., and will even attack deer, wolves, and 
bears. He carries offthe smaller animal to his nest 
or eyrie; he tears out the eyes of the larger ani- 
mals, and beats them to death with his wings.— 
His drink is the blood of the animals which he 
kills. Before eating, he plucks off the feathers 
or tears off the skin of his prey. The Eagle has 
even been known to carry off young children. In 
Norway, a child two years old was carried off in 
sight of its parents and never seen again. And 
in Iceland, children four or five years old, have 
been carried off. Although the Eagle is so fierce 
by nature, it has been tamed when caught very 
young; and the Tartans train it for the chase of 
hares, foxes, wolves, and antelopes. 

The Eagle is often referred to in the Bible on 
account of some of its qualities which we have 
mentioned. Particularly in Job xxxix. 27—30: 
** Doth the Eagle mount up at thy command? She 
dwelleth and abideth on the rock, upon the crag 
of the rock, and the strong place. From thence 
she seeketh the prey, and her eyes behold afar off. 
Her young ones also suck up blood; and where 
the slain are, there is she.”’ 

It is related that during a famine in Ireland, a 
poor man got a comfortable living for himself and 
his family, by robbing an Eagle’s nest of the food 
which was brought by the old Eagles for their 
young. To keep the young longer in the nest, 
and so keep up the supply, he clipped their wings. 
It was well for the man, that he was never caught 
in the fact, or he would have paid dearly for his 
rashness. Inthe Canton of Switzerland, areward 
of nearly five dollars had been offered for every 
Eagle that might be killed, on account of their fre- 
quent depredations on the flocks and poultry. A 
boy who was tending sheep on the mountains dis- 
covered an Eagle’s nest, with two young, and de- 
termined to secure the reward, Accordingly watch- 
ing the moment when the old birds had left the 
nest, he climbed the rock, and seized the young 
ones. As he was descending, the old Eagles, 
attracted by the cries of their young, came flying 
towards him screaming with rage. Though much 
alarmed, he did not lose his presence of mind, but 
holding an eaglet in each hand, he ran towards a 
shepherd’s hut, and had scarcely got in and shut 
the door, when the furious birds arrived, and be- 
gan to beat violently against the door, with their 
wings, and beaks, and talons. Their rage in- 
creased, and their screams were more dreadful, 
when they heard the cries of their young, which 
the boy had much difficulty in killing. They con- 
tinued to beat at the door for several hours, till 
towards evening, growing weary, they took to 
flight. The poor prisoner lost no time in going 
down the mountain to his home, eager to tell his 
narrow escape, and to obtain the promised re- 
ward. A poor man in Ireland, was not so fortu- 
nate; for as he was swimming over ariver, with two 
eaglets which he had taken from the nest, the old 
eagles attacked him in the water, rescued their 
young, and killed the invader.— Youth’s Friend. 








Otp Spanish Proverss —Civil obliging language 
costs but little, but does a great deal of good. 
If you love me, your deeds will tell me so. 


God doth the cure, and physicians take the money 
for it, 








Youth’s Companion. 























EDITORIAL. 











HEAD INDIANS. 


FLAT 


field Street, Boston, for the purpose of procuring aid 
for the new mission to the Flat Head Indians. ‘The 
meeting was addressed hy Rev. Dr. Fisk, by Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, the Seamen’s Preacher, and Rev. Mr. Lee, 
the appointed Missionary to the Flat Heads. 

A correspondent of the Watchman remarks, 

« What greatly added to the interest of the occasion 
was, the presence of a native Indian of the Flat 
Head tribe, who came to this part of the country, as 
I understand, with our countryman, Capt. Wyvern. 
The distinctive mark of his tribe was not so obvious 
as I expected, although the fore part of his head was 
hidden by his long hair. He was however, evi- 
dently a Flat Head. His name, as I heard it from 
the lips of one of the ministers present, is CooLey 
CoouisH.” - 

Mr. Taylor, on presenting him to the audience, said: 

“© We here present to you one of our brethren of the 
sons of the forest.—Lovk at him! Js he not our 
brother? What though colored a |itfle differently 
from ourselves? Is he not evidently the workmanship 
of the same Creator? Not our brother! And yet 
does he not belong to that nation of the far west, who 
lately sent some of their people 1590 miles to St. Louis, 
to inquire about the Christian’s God.—Is he not our 
brother? Let us then receive him as such. He has 
come 3000 miles against the wishes of his trembling 
countrymen, who expected he would be cut to pieces 


oreaten by us, to awaken our sympathies in behalf of 


the Red Men of the forest. Here he stands. Js he 
not your brother? Has he not the claims of a brother? 
Will you not regard his nation as brethren? Willyou 
not do all in your power to help them?” 

‘¢ Brethren, I am not ashamed to stand here, and 
plead for the sons of the forest. They are my breth- 
ven! Iam not ashamed to regard them as such. In 
my early days, I have travelled among them. [ have 
slept by their fires, and ate of their meat. They are 
my brethren! I love them as brethren. I love him 
who stands here to-night, to represent them, (embrac- 
ing him.) Yes, my brother thou art welcome; wel- 
come to my city, the city of cities,—welcome to my 
home---half of it, at least, and to half of my purse.” 

The following article from the Youth’s Friend, 
gives further information respecting the 

Inp1AN INQuiRERs. 

Some time last year, four Indians of strange 

appearance arrived at St. Louis, Missouri.— 


hey belonged to a tribe called Flat-Heads, who 
It appears 
that a white man had visited their country, and been 


live beyond the Rocky Mountains. 


present at some of their religious ceremonies. 


He told them that their way of worshipping God 
was not right, and that God was not pleased with 
it. He told them also that the people who lived 
towards the rising of the sun, had a Book which 
taught them how to worship and serve God, so as 
to please him, and be made happy in life and after 
When they received this information, they 
called a council to consider about the matter. 
Some said, ‘‘If this be true, it is high time that 
we should learn this right way. The sooner we 
They then sent four of their 
chiefs to St. Louis, to see General Clark, and ask 
They knew 
that he would tell them the truth about it, for he 
had been in their country, and had been kind to 


death. 


know it, the better.” 
him about the truth of this report. 
them. After a journey of three thousand miles 
on foot, through thick forests 
sive prairies, they arrived at St. Louis. 


what the white man had said, was true. 


about the Saviour who died for sinners, and wil 


back to their ignorant countrymen a few rays of: 
J divine light. 
A very full meeting was attended on Sabbath even-| 1. know not. 
ing, Dec. 1, at the Methodist Meeting house in Brom-| erg will be glad to hear thata pious Methodist 
missionary is on his way to carry the gospel to 


and exten- 
F The 
general received them very kindly, and told them 
He then 
told them about the creation and fall of man, and 





—EE = | the other two, after getting all the knowledge they | propose that they shall be allowed the boat, and the 
could about God, and the Bible, departed to carry | Young unmarried men remain and take their chance 

| with me; I offer myself as the first victim.” 

with the heroism of the 
resolving to encounter their fate along with their 
generous leader. 
but a grateful survivor and his grateful family, to 
whom he was thus restored, record the magnani- 


Whether they ever reached home, 
But we are sure our young read- 


these interesting inquirers. We hope they will 
soon have the Holy Book in their own language. 
These Indians take their name from a singular 
custom they have of flattening the foreheads of 
their children in infancy, by pressing the bone 
with a piece of board tight upon it, so that from 
the point of the nose to the top of the head it is 
quite straight. A hymn has been written on this 
subject, which we will now present to our readers. 


From o’er the Rocky Mountains, 
- Where prairies wide‘are spread, 
Where streams irom forest fountains 
Flow west to ocean’s bed; 
See savage men descending, 
To Mississippi’s vale, 
Their eager eyes still bending, 
An eastern light to hail. 
For they have heard a story 
Of God’s most holy book, 
All full of light and glory, 
On which their eyes may look; 
And they like eastern sages, 
Who journeyed from afar, 
Have travelled weary stages 
To find the Saviour’s star. 


* Have you that Book from Heaven?’ 
‘These western wise men say: 
‘ To us shall it be given, 
To guide us in our way? 
We’re wanderers all our nation, 
Deep lost in gloomy night; 
Oh, let us know salvation! 
Oh, give us heaven-born light!’ 
Yes, red men, here forth beaming, 
God’s book shines strong and free, 
And soon its radiance gleaming 
Your children’s eyes shall see :— 
Soon beauteous on your mountains 
Shall Gospel-heralds stand, 
And soon shall Zion’s fountains 
Stream gladness through your land. 























“MISCELLANY. 


Moral Influence. 


The number of criminals who have recently been 
inmates of our county jail, is greater than ever was be- 
fore known. It may not be an unimportant question 
to discuss: What is the cause of the increase of crime? 
Greater efforts were never made at any age of the 
country for the suppression of vice and the advance- 
ment of morality. [tis not our purpose at this time 
to go into any speculations relative of the causes which 
produce the prevailing enormities. One fact, howev- 
er, has come to our knowledge deserving mention.— 
We have been at the pains to make enquiry concern- 
ing the habits of such of the criminals in our jails” as 











tain that a single individual of all the accused, is known 
to have been a regular attendant upon public worship, 
in any church! And by pushing our inquiries a little 
farther, we learn that a case is scarcely recollected by 


ted of crime. 
facts, is worthy the highest consideration. 
a moral good, a we 

the devotions of the Sabbat 


tude and unswerving integrity.— Troy Budget. 





The Hero. 


>| but in vain. 


tial relief. 
only question was, 
ment, in the aan pe between life and eternity 
when the hearts 











the ten commandments. 
Two of these poor Indians died in St. Louis 








are known in this community, and we cannot ascer- 


any one where a person who regarded. the Sabbath, 
and accustomed himself to attend regularly upon some 
place of public worship, has been arrested and convice 
The inference to be drawn from these 
There is 

influence, produced by 
» Which is almost indis- 
pensable in the sustaining of a man in conscious recti- 


A vessel, some years ago, carrying a number of pas- 
sengers, was overtaken by a sudden storm in crossing 
the Irish Channel. Every exertion was made to save it, 
both by the captain and the other unfortunate persons, 
One last resource alone now remained. 
The boat was hoisted out; but it was a cruel and par- 
It would not contain the whole, and the 
Who must perish? At this mo- 


all were beating quick; their 
I thoughts bent upon self-preservation; a young man 


be the judge of the world; and explained to them 


Struck 
proposal, many agreed to it; 


They all sunk in the great waters; 


mity, though they cannot perpetuate the name of this 
heroic youth. 





Saying Mass. 

A family removed from Boston, to the Western 
States, to which belonged two interesting daughters of 
15 and 13 years of age. As it was a new settlement 
where they chose to reside, there was no school near 
by excepting a boarding school kept by a Catholic: 
thither the two daughters were sent. At the expira- 
tion of two quarters, they returned to their parents, 
One day the mother observed her youngest daughter 
in the garret kneeling before a cross, and counting 
some beads. 
‘ My daughter! what are you doing?’ said she. 

‘ Saying mass.’ 

‘ But what does this mean ?? 

‘ Why, mother, I have joined the Roman Catholic 
Church.’ 

* But why did you not consult me before taking such 
an important step.’ 

‘ Do you think I would consult a heretic?’ 

The reader can judge what must have been the 
feelings of that mother. When children are thus en- 
ticed by this destructive doctrine, how anxious should 
we be to send faithful ministers of the cross into those 
regions where error and superstition are planting their 
standards. Schools taught by pious men should be 
established in the great Valley of the Mississippi—and 
that speedily---or we shall be flooded by those doc- 
trines, the influence of which subverts all ex perimen- 
tal religion, and destroys those hopes which are the joy 
and consolation of the Christian’s heart.—S. S. Inst, 





Dispute Avoided. 

‘The late Rev. Dr. Waugh was once conversing 
with a brother minister on the evils arising from relig- 
ious slander, and the passage was referred to of Mi- 
chael the archangel disputing with the devil about the 
body of Moses, and who brought not a railing accusa- 
tion. ‘The doctor asked, ‘‘ and dinna ye ken why he 
did not rail?” ‘* No,” was the reply: “* Why,” re- 
joined the doctor, ‘‘ he had two good reasons for de- 
clining it:---in the first place he had not been so much 
used to it as the devil; and in the second, he knew that 
if yor Ne ae the devil would be sure to have the last 
word, 














POETRY. 


WINTER. 
There’s not a flower upon the hill, 

There’s not a leaf upon the tree; 

The summer bird hath left its bough, 
Bright child of sunshine, singing now 

In spicy lands beyond the sea. 
There’s silence in the harvest field, 

And blackness in the mountain glen, 
And clouds that will not pass away 
From the hill tops for many a day, 

And stillness round the homes of men. 
The old tree hath an older look; 

The lonesome place is yet more dreary; 
They go not now, the young and old, 
Slow wandering on by wood and wold; 
The air is damp, the winds are cold, 

And summer paths are wet and weary. 











A Father to his Daughter, 
ON PRESENTING HER A BIBLE. 


No diamond bright, or ruby rare, 
To grace thy neck, adorn thy hair, 
My dearest child, I give; 
These are vain toys that please awhile, 
But like the rainbow’s transient smile, 
Their beauty cannot live. 


This sacred treasure, far more dear, 
Than diamond, pearl, or ruby clear, 
This living gift divine, 
A father’s love presents to thee: 
Oh, may it to thy spirit be 
What it has been to mine. 
; A solace, hope, unerring guide, 
Companion constant at thy side, 
To check the wrong desire; 





stepped forth, and “with unparallelled heroism, thus * 2 
ad Tonaeil the hesitating crowd: ‘Listen to me. O ce Ma ma i 
think of those who have wives and families! Let me Its oouelan inspire ’ 
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